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WAGNER'S “ TANNHAUSER.” 
BY FRANZ LISZT. 
(Continued from p. 58.) 
Il. Tar Overture, (concluded.) 

* * * * If we express ourselves at great 
length about this new opera of Wagner, it is be- 
cause we cherish the conviction that this work 
carries in itself a principle of vitality and of 
glory, which will one day be universally recog- 
nized. The innovations which it contains, are 


) drawn from the true powers of Art, and will jus- 





tify themselves as acquisitions of genius. Accord- 
ingly, in speaking of the overture, we may remark 
that one could not desire of a symphonic poem 
that it should be written more consistently with 
the rules of classical form, or that it should have a 
more perfect logic in the exposition, development 
and solution of its premises. Its arrangement is 
just as precise, at the same time that it is richer, 
than that of the best models in this kind. 

The first sixteen bars lay the first half of the 
religious thema in E major, (See No. 1,) in the 
lowest register of the clarinets, horns and bas- 
soons, making a cadence on the dominant. The 
second part is wonderfully modulated through the 
violoncello, to which the violins add themselves in 
the ninth measure, (See No 2). The whole 
thema is then repeated fortissimo by the brass in- 
struments in the same key, to a much more lively 
rhythm in eighth-triplets, continually accompanied 
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by a descending diatonic figure in sixteenth- 
triplets. During the sixteen following bars the 
second half of the thema is modulated by the 
wind instruments to the same rhythm of triplets, 
mezzo forte, diminuendo and piano; but the 
figure in sixteenth-triplets, repeating itself only 
in every second measure, produces a decrease 
of the rhythm, corresponding to the decrease 
of power and fulness. The repetition of the 
whole, merely moderated in the first sixteen bars, 
forms the end of this introduction upon an inver- 
sion of the diminished seventh chord. 

The Allegro begins with an indication of the 
alluring and voluptuous motive (a), immediately fol- 
lowed by a member ofa rhythmical phrase (4) which 
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Hautboys and Clarinets. 





















































serves it for an appendix, then develops itself 
completely in the overture, and only disappears 
in the religious hema again resumed as the finale. 
The motive, indicated at first, fully develops itself 
only some thirty bars later, with the figures 
which we have already mentioned, when we 
spoke of the character which Wagner has given 
to the temptation scene of the syrens. 

This motive, underneath a tremolo of violins, is 
divided between the violas and clarinets, and turns 
off, after it has fully developed itself, into a tran- 
sitional passage, whose crescendo serves as an 
electrical conductor to a bold melody upon the 
dominant (B major) and given out fortissimo by 
the whole orchestra : 
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It lasts through more than twenty bars and is 
crowned by an outburst of the little appendix 
phrase (}) gradually swelling up through three 
ascending chords, whose bacchie dissonance stuns 
both ear and mind. The foregoing figures are again 
resumed pianissimo until the appearance of a 
lovely melody in G major (afterwards in the opera 
itself assigned to Venus) : 
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which is first given to the clarinet, is continued by 
one violin in the register of the highest harmonic 
tones, carried still farther through a fantastic 
arabesque of the voluptuous motive (traced out 
by the violas and thrown into half shadow, as it 
were, by a tremolo of the violins,) and then dies 
away in F sharp. It gives place to the transition 
phrase, which had introduced the melody in B, a 
plaintive scream, which, this time on the ground 
tone of F sharp, ends, through a chromatic pro- 
gression, with the return of the same melody 
upon the tonic. ; 

The Coda recalls the leading features of the 
commencement of the Allegro, and swells toa 
furious climax by a chromatic descent upon the 
ground-tone of B, which brings out the last repe- 
tition of the appendix phrase(>). At this moment, 
on the same dissonant chord which we have had 
before on the first entrance of the livelier tempo 
in ¢ measure (E, G, A#, C#; but this time on 
the ground-tone of B), returns the well-known 
figure in sixteenths, with the religious theme 
again, which now with accelerating speed mounts 
through various inversions of this chord, without 


) pause or intermission, and again descends de- 
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crescendo through a chromatic scale, making a 
cadence on the tone of E. Thereupon the reli- 
gious theme appears again in all its completeness 
through an accompanying figure (two { mea- 
sures against one 3), and is borne along upon the 
tone-wave of this peculiarly impassioned figure, 
which rushes onward like a stream of fire. After 
sixty measures of this rhythm the theme begins 
again anew, anew increased (three ¢ measures 
against one %), with all the brass and other 
wind instruments setting in fortissimo. Thus the 
conclusion stands in perfect symmetrical relation 
with the introdyction. This conclusion more- 
over centuples the effect of the introduction and 
reaches that sublime announcement of a thought 
and of the power of an art, by which master- 
pieces secure the admiration of centuries, by the 
rising of the theme in a form more gigantic than 
we have any example of in any analogous work, 
as well as by the altogether unusual hastening of 
the rhythm in the accompaniment. 

Although we have already remarked that the 
composer of “ Tannhiiuser” has lent to the passions 
represented under the name of Venus a charac- 
ter in correspondence with that name so dear to 
the fair Grecian land, yet we repeat again that 
there is absolutely no necessity of knowing the 
opera, the adventures of the Ritter Tannhiiuser 
and the myth of Dame Venus, so singularly 
transplanted into the Middle Age, in order to 
apprehend the musical drama in this overture. 
It is not merely a sort of gigantic prelude, 
to prepare the mind for the emotions of the 
play that is to follow; not a necessary introduc- 
tion, a short and solemn prologue, limited to the 
office of enchaining the minds of the audience in 
the region of feelings, which are designed to occu- 
py it. It is unlike those orchestral pieces, which, 
without containing a single motive of the opera, 
which they announce, or possibly repeating some 
few of them, always forma necessary complement 
to the whole, by transporting the feelings of the 
spectator into the scene and atmosphere of the 
play..... This overture is a poem upon the 
same subject with its opera, and quite as compre- 
hensive as the opera. Out of the same thoughts 
Wagner has made two different works; and since 
each is intelligible, complete, and independent of 
the other, they may be taken separately without 
sacrificing any of the meaning of either. They 
are bound together by identity of feeling and ex- 
pression, but for the very reason of this identity 
they do not need to be mutually explained. If 
we must quote fact and experience in confirma- 
tion of our assertion, we will only say, that we 
have had this overture brought out, and that it 
was received with the most enthusiastic admiration, 
without one of the musicians who performed, or 
of the public who applauded, having had the 
slightest knowledge either of the subject or the 
text of the opera. We cannot fear, therefore, 
that so much time will have to pass, as was neces- 
sary until Mozart’s Quartets were no longer torn 
up by the musicians as unperformable, or until 
Beethoven’s masterpieces were no longer treated 
as grotesque and absurd innovations, before this 
overture will belong to the repertoire of standard 
pieces, which will be long and repeatedly brought 
out by the great musical establishments. 

We find a confirmation of our opinion that 
Wagner, in spite of his own theories, felt more 
impelled to create a symphonic work, than anxious 
to put a prologue to his drama, in his violation of 





the rules of acoustical perspective (if we may be 
pardoned the expression) by such an extended 
development of the motive, which is to be imme- 
diately resumed as the curtain rolls up. The 
laws of climax, so indispensable to scenic effects, 
would be utterly violated, (for what forzando is 
there left to be added to the crescendo already 
reached by the song of the syrens long before 
the play begins ?) it the spectacle, the dance and 
the human voice did not conceal the difficulty ; 
did not by their magic, their codperation and their 
art lend a new stimulus to curiosity; did not 
enhance the stormy impetuosity of the orchestra ; 
did not rescue the public from that need of repose, 
which those who are most excited feel the most, 
and revive again the well nigh exhausted interest, 
seeing that the last word of the tragedy, that is 
about to be represented, has already been so 
powerfully uttered. 

In the next number we come to an analysis of 
the opera itself. 

[To be continued.] 


— «a 


Sophie Cruvelli. 

[The following, which we abridge from the London 
Musical World, shows how grave journalism in Paris 
watches the diplomacy of Grand Opera managers and 
prime donne, with almost as much gravity as that of the 
Metternichs, Palmerstons and Nesselrodes. | 


Sophie Cruvelli has signed an engagement with 
the director of the Grand Opera in Paris for two 
years, on highly advantageous terms. 

Fiorentino, in his feuilleton of the 8th inst. 
(Constitutionnel ), the whole of which is devoted 
to the subject—twelve columns headed, “ APRo- 
POS DE L’ENGAGEMENT DE MLLE. CRUVELLI,” 
—thus announces the important event :— 

“ Mdlle. Sophie Cruvelli signed an engagement 
with the Opera at 5 o’clock P. M.,on Saturday. 

“ As, in our opinion, the conditions of this en- 
gagement are equally honorable and advantageous 
to the theatre and to the artist, we see no reason 
why it should be made a mystery. 

“ Malle. Cruvelli is engaged for two years at a 
salary of 100,000 francs (£4,000) yearly. She 
has the choice of parts, and four months leave of 
absence. She is to sing twice a week ; and if, on 
any occasion, her services are demanded three 
times in the same week, 1,500 frances (£60) extra 
are guaranteed to her for this supplementary 
representation. The two first months of her 
leave of absence in the year 1855 (June and July, 
at the epoch of the intended Universal Exhibi- 
tion) are bought up in advance by the manage- 
ment for 25,000 francs (£1000) a month, which 
will give Mdlle. Cruvelli, for the second year of 
her engagement, 150,000 francs (£6,000) besides 
two months for repose.” 

Fiorentino then enters into a long, ingenious, 
and eloquent defence of the very large terms 
which are granted now-a-days to the most cele- 
brated singers. 

Passing over seven columns, we can find room 
for the following — 

“The Opera has engaged Mdlle. Cruvelli at 
very high terms, doubtless; but nobody denies 
that Mdlle. Cruvelli was exactly the woman the 
Opera wanted. 

“The young and beautiful artist unites to a 
voice of the utmost power and energy, and with 
the most extensive range of any now upon the 
stage, a rare dramatic talent, breadth of action, 
and dignified presence, nobleness in her attitudes, 
in fact, many of the qualities of Rachel. Medlle. 
Cruvelli will have two months of study to prepare 
for her debut. She is sufficiently a musician to 
read at first sight the most difficult scores. Al- 
though born in Germany, she was at a very early 
age in one of the best schools at Paris ; change of 
language, therefore, will not prove an obstacle to 
her. “She will make her debut in the month of 
January, most probably in Valentine. She will 
then sing in the Vestale, which, with such aid, 
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can once more be put worthily on the stage. 
Alice, Rachel, Leonora, &c.—all the grand parts, 
in short, will follow, without prejudice to new 
ones which may be written for her. Imperish- 
able masterpieces, which had worn out the ad- 
miration of the public, will thus be restored to 
youth ; and at our first theatre we shall witness a 
series of brilliant soirées, and exceptional receipts. 

“Tt is well known, that those who went last 
year to the Italian Theatre, went for Mdlle. Cru- 
velli only. In four months she sustained the 
whole burden of the repertoire, since Madame La 
Grange and M. Rossi only arrived at the end of 
the season. Surrounded by jealous mediocrities, 
who would hardly have been tolerated ata fair, 
exposed to annoyances, ill-temper, and extrava- 
gant pretensions of all kinds, she sang in rapid suc- 
cession Desdemona, Norma, Semiramide, Louisa 
Miller, Linda, Elvira, Donna Anna, &e., &c., sup- 
porting to the best of her power the theatre which 
was going to its ruin, careless of warning and 
advice. This did not prevent some charitable 
people (there are more Basilios than Bartolos at 
the Italian Theatre,) to invent for poor Mdlle. 
Cruvelli—who never for one instant quitted the 
breach, or refused to carry on her own shoulders, 
unassisted, the whole weight of affairs—a reputa- 
tion for wildness, eccentricity, and idleness. 

«“ After the close of the Italian theatre, Mdlle. 
Cruvelli, broken down with fatigue, and satiated 
with the treatment she had received, returned to 
her native place, Bielfeld, for the sake of repose. 
Thence she proceeded ona voyage of pleasure 
on the banks of the Rhine, stopping at Ems, 
Frankfort, and Baden, at each of which places 
she gave concerts. Subsequently she appeared 
at the theatre in Cologne as Norma and Amina, 
singing her part in Italian, while the rest of the 
company responded in German. It was here that 
she received at the same moment propositions on 
the part of the Opera and the Italian Theatre. 
M. Alarvy—all must be told, in order that the 
Italiens may not be accused of allowing itself 
lightly to be deprived of such puissant aid—per- 
suaded that Malle. Cruvelli had already signed 
an engagemeut in blank, which had been forward- 
ed to her from Rome, and that consequently she 
had only another month at her disposal, offered 
her, in the name of M. Ragani, for the few re- 
presentations which she might be enabled to give, 
a very considerable sum. Mdlle. Cruvelli, how- 
ever, wrote an account of all that passed toa 
friend in Paris, and that friend advised her to 
come and arrange her affairs herself—the shortest 
way, and the most simple. 

“While negotiations were pending, we were 
careful in preserving the strictest silence. The 
least thing that a manager and an artist have a 
right to expect is the privilege of discussing their 
mutual interests as they may think proper, without 
the interference of the papers; and it appeared 
to us nothing more than proper to refrain from 
comment until the engagement was decided. 
Others, we say it without reproach, did not think 
it necessary to emulate our silence, and the morn- 
ing after the day on which everything was settled 
there were still several journals reproaching 
Malle. Cruvelli for slowness and hesitation, and 
loudly calling upon her to come at once toa con- 
clusion, as if she had any reckoning to make with 
them. 

“ The engagement of Mdlle. Cruvelli is a mas- 
ter-stroke, and could not arrive more apropos.” 

We must pass over three more columns, and 
come to the conclusion with the last paragraph of 
our excellent cotemporary. 

“To recapitulate—we shall have a good winter 
season; Mdile Cruvelli at the Opera, an excel- 
lent troupe at the Italiens, but now enriched with 
the name of Mdlle. Parodi; a new work of Mey- 
erbeer at the Opera Comique, and Madame 
Cabel at the other end of Paris. It will bea 
pleasure now to speak of our theatres, and the 
occupation of a critic will, for the future, be less 
disagreeable than that of a convict.” 

> — 

Madame de Coigny has a very bad voice. She 
said once, “ Je n’ai qu'une voix contre moi; c’est 
la mienne.” I have but one voice against me and 
that is my own.—Russell’s Life of Moore. 











(From the N. Y. Tribune of Noy. 26.] 
Meyerbeer's “ Prophet” in New York. 


The first performance of Tur Prorner took 
place at Niblo’s Theatre last nigh!, and attracted, 
as might be expected, a very large and discrimi- 
nating audience. The opera was an indisputable 
triumph. 

To meet the taste of this public, which unlike 
that of Paris, could not probably be induced by 
any combination of poetry, music, painting and 
spectacle, to sit out an opera like The Prophet, 
requiring nearly five hours for performance in its 
integrity, many cuts had been made, and for the 
most part judiciously so. The opera thus con- 
densed lasted three hours and a half. 

Mr. Maretzek merits approbation for the style 
in which the work is produced. The cast is emi- 
nently strong, and in most details worthy of any 
theatre in Europe, including this array of artists : 
Steffanone, Bertucca-Maretzek, Salvi, Vietti, 
Quinto, Beneventano, Rosi and Marini. The 
orchestra is wanting in numbers, but has improved 
in quality. The choruses are good though not 
sufficiently powerful. The increased supernu- 
meraries, the dancers, the military band on the 
stage, the singing boys, are all agreeable innova- 
tions on the stereotyped meagre mode of operatic 
representations. The costumes are new and 
generally appropriate and in some instances ele- 
gant. The scenery, too, is mostly new. Above 
all, the announcements in the advertisements were 
simple and truthful, not made up of lying appeals 
to public gullibility by statements of fabulous 
sums expended for costumes, scenery, ete. The 
manager who in these days does not practice this 
humbug is entitled to praise. The public will 
only respect and honor the dramatic profession 
when it shall cease to have a code of morals of 
its own, give over exaggeration and misrepresen- 
tation, and purge the theatre of all the incite- 
ments to vice which unhappily are still too fre- 
quently connected with it. 

It is unfair to make comparisons between the 
mode of producing the Opera here and in Paris. 
There money is lavished really without stint, for 
every artistic and mechanical requirement.— 
Twenty thousand dollars are spent upon the 
dresses and properties of an opera, and the public 
mind is excited with the prospect of its produc- 
tion, in the same way that they are here with a 
coming election,—the opera house being consid- 
ered a great national institution. The rehearsals 
are carried on for six months or more, with a view 
to the performance of the aye for an equal 
period—while here, three weeks are the extremest 
limit allowed for rehearsal, and three nights, or 
according to Madame Sontag’s programme of her 
last season, “ two nights” the extreme limit of the 
performance of any one opera. When The 
Prophet was in rehearsal and nearly ready for 

erformance, it is said that Meyerbeer insisted on 
Codanine the rehearsals de novo, to break in four- 
teen fresh additional violin-players, he having at 
that point discovered that the number of the 
orchestra was insuflicient for his effects. Here, 
instead of fourteen additional violins, there are 
not fourteen in all. The orchestra is here thirty- 
five performers. In Paris it was a full hundred. 
The chorus here is thirty. There it was of equal 
force with the orchestra. For some effects, a 
great orchestra is absolutely needed, and a com- 
poser is sacrificed by the absence of numbers. 
While stating these facts, we have no wish to de- 
preciate what is done at Niblo’s Opera House, 
with regard to The Prophet, for M. Maretzek is 
entitled to great praise for the energy and skill 
which he has shown, and the risk which he has 
run. 

The Prophet is the third of the three great 
works of Meyerbeer, the first being Robert le 
Diable, the second Les Huguenots. It was pro- 
duced in Paris at the Grand French Opera in 
1849. Instead of being the third, it might possibly 
have been the tenth of his great works, had the 
opportunity been afforded him in his youth of 
making himself known through the French Opera. 
But although previously to the production of 
Robert he was celebrated in Italy through the 
composition of Jeptha’s Daughter, The Two Califs, 
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| Romada and Costanza, Emma de Resburg, The 
Gate of Brandenburg, Magaret of Anjou, The 
Exile of Grenada, Almanzor, and The Crusaders, 
yet on coming to Paris to crown the object of his 
ambition by producing a work at the Grand 
| French Opera, he found the obstacles so insupera- 
ble that, in disgust and despair, he gave up utterly 
musival composition, retired to Germany, and for 
six years did not put pen to paper. Then by 
chance a prima donna, who had achieved a suceess 
in one of his productions in Italy, happened to be 
engaged at the Italian opera in Paris and chose 
for her benefit that work. It pleased the public, 
and after immense efforts on the part of Meyer- 
beer’s personal friends, procured for him a com- 
mission to write Robert le Diable for the French 
Opera. When the proposition came to him he 
declined at first to accept it, saying, Ihave ceased 
to write for so longa time, that I have no longer 
any ideas. After the work was completed and 
put into the manager’s hands, the theatre changed 
masters. This new manager held the MSS. opera 
a year, refusing to produce it. Finally—as it is 
currently said, after Meyerbeer had guaranteed 
the expenses of the first ten representations—it 
was produced under the following circumstances. 
At the final rehearsal the manager was surrounded 
by friends who predicted a total failure, and he 
was then almost disposed to throw the work aside. 
It was produced, however, and its first run was 
160 nights to nine thousand franes a night, and 
achieved the most brilliant success to the Acade- 
mie. At that time Meyerbeer was thirty-seven 
years of age. 

The Opera here, it will be remembered, is 
translated from the French, and thus subjected to 
certain technical drawbacks. The genius of each 
language moulds its vocal melody, which must be 
formed and accented according to the syllabifiea- 
tion and versification proper to it. No matter 
how excellent the translation be, somewhat of the 
orginal force will be lost by the change. We 
were continually reminded of this last night. 
For example: ‘The air of Fides, Ah mon fils,— 
is rendered Jiglio mio—which is not strictly ac- 
curate, as we have a feminine rhyme for a mascu- 
line; and so throughout. 

The cause of the past success of the works pro- 
duced at the French Grand Opera is the alliance 
of sense and sound which they uniformly present. 
Before the musie of an opera can be composed, 
the plot and situations must be accepted by the 
direction, and on these points there is a strict 
committee. Many Italian operas and the Eng- 
lish operas, with hardly an exception, have plots 
which are stupid or uninteresting, and suflicient 
to spoil the work to public estimation. Hence 
the evanescent nature of so many Italian operas, 
which die with the season that produces them. 

The libretto of The Prophet is the production 
of the great dramatist of the age—Scribe. It 
yields to the composer some splendid situations. 
The story is briefly this : It is founded on histori- 
cal facts, additional dramatic incidents being 
given. The scene is laid in Holland and Ger- 
many. The time 1534. The characters are: 
Jean of Leyden, the pretended prophet, (Filius 
Dei,) Satvi; Bertha, his betrothed, Berrucca- 
Marerzek ; Fides, his mother, SrEFFANONE; 
Count Oberthal, BENEVENTANO; the three An- 
abaptist leaders, Zacharias, MAnrint; Jonas, 
Viertr1; Matthias, Rost; principal soldier, 
Quinto. ‘The first scene is laid near Dordrecht, 
in the neighborhood of the chateau of Count 
Oberthal, lord of the manor. The peasants are 
engaged in a merry-making. Bertha and Fides 
enter. They are on their way to ask of the 
Count permission that Bertha’s nuptials with 
John may take place—as there was a “ peculiar 
institution” which prevented the girl leaving the 
estate—or in other words she was his born-thrall. 
The three Anabaptist leaders appear and preach 
their doctrines. ‘The peasants are inclined toward 
such divine teaching of property divisions, and a 

olitical storm brews. At its height it is ——- 
interrupted by the appearance of the Count well 
attended, and the peasants fall back into their ac- 
customed servility—the Anabaptists being sent 
off. Fides and Bertha beg the Count to allow 
one of them—Bertha, of course—to marry Jean, 
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Struck by Bertha’s appearance, the Count flatly 
refuses, and takes her for himself. The second 
scene is the beer-shop of Jean at Leyden. The 
three Anabaptists arrive, and marking the resem- 
blance of Jean to a portrait of King David in the 
cathedral of Munster—and learning of his reli- 
gious enthusiasm and from him that he has had 
ecstatic visions of his becoming prophet and lead- 
er, they aflirm that it will all come true, but he 
remains a fond lover. Bertha enters, having 
escaped from the Count’s chateau, to conceal her- 
self. Count Oberthal follows with his soldiers, 
and threatens to destroy Fides, who is with him, 
if Bertha be not delivered up. John saves his 
mother and surrenders his sweetheart. The Ana- 
baptist leaders then work on his spirit of revenge, 
and he becomes their instrument. The third act 
discloses a forest scene in Westphalia, a frozen 
lake with skaters, and Munster in the distance. 
Jean, as Anabaptist leader, is besieging Munster, 
and the peasants on skates fetch provisions, and 
rejoice over their successes. The Count is taken 
yrisoner—is recognized, Jean saves his life and 
mtn that Bertha lives, and the act concludes 
with a scene of religious and martial enthusiasm, 
preparatory to taking the city - storm. Act 
fourth shows Munster taken by the insurgents. 
Fides, almost dying of hunger, arrives, and she 
meets Bertha disguised as a_ pilgrim, likewise 
visiting Munster, ‘believing the Prophet to be the 
cause of Jean’s death. The scene next reveals 
the interior of the cathedral, and the coronation 
of the Prophet Jean as temporal and spiritual 
sovereign, takes place with great pomp. Fides 
entering the cathedral recognizes her son, and 
confronts him with her claim as his mother. The 
mother, to save his life, then says she is not his 
mother, and the intelligent people pronounce it a 
miracle. The last act is the prison vault of the 
yalace, where the three Anabaptists determine to 
~_ Jean to save themselves, as the Emperor 
is approaching Munster with a besieging array. 
A duet between Jean and Fides follows, where 
he acknowledges her maternal power over him. 
Bertha enters, determining to revenge herself on 
the Prophet, and finds out that Jean is the Pro- 
vyhet. The last scene reveals Jean, Sardanapalus- 
like, in the midst of bacchanalian orgies—he per- 
ishes in the flames he had caused to be lighted. 


The operatic stage of modern times is the most 
vital link that we have with the esthetic spirit of 
ancient Greece. 

. . . * * o 

The Opera, though we have lost the music of 
the Grecian lyrical drama, lives, because it has 
progressed. When the father of Galileo revived 
what he considered the Grecian drama in Flor- 
ence, by bringing out the first opera, he simply 
took music as it stood then, and secularized it on 
the stage, and it has flourished as a true expres- 
sion, because it does not servilely ape the past, 
but affords an artistic outworking of passion and 
emotion—things which can never die while the 
human heart beats. 

The study of the Opera, from the time when 
the elder Galileo took it in hand up to the pres- 
ent moment, is one of the most generous and 
suggestive themes. 

Through the Opera alone, much other music 
has been rendered truly grand. The Church 
first learned by it that the expressions of the 
human heart, such as the musical tongue utters 
without formality, are piously acceptable. Decla- 
mation took the place of long drawn platitudes. 
The genius of melody triumphed over hard incon- 
sequential forms, and music became a divinity 
worthy of worship. The singing-voice, too—that 
last ray of celestial sound—was brought under 
discipline through the Opera, and a Porpora 
ma a Haydn how to sing’ on musical instru- 
ments. The divine art having been transmuted 
from the original instrument, the voice, to instru- 
ments of man’s fabrication, great was the clash 
of rival ingenuities to make perfect forms. The 
Cremona—the Straduarius violins—had already 
been attained as a corner-stone, ‘and the last one 
hundred years have shown us the vast increase 
of orchestral means, from the perfection of the 
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clarinet to the saxtuba, and out of the orchestra 
to the grand piano-forte. 

The man of genius, as a composer, avails him- 
self of all these new instruments, and may even | 
suggest additions and improvements. The au- | 
thor, in hand, does so eminently. He is never 
satisfied with what has been done in an orchestra. | 
He knows that Haydn did much (more than any | 
other man) to advance instrumentation; that 
Mozart did so too; so Rossini; so others less 
known to fame, but not less bold ; but that only 
inspires him to work out fresh problems of instru- | 
mental combinations—each of his great works, | 
Robert le Diable, Les Huguenots and Le Prophete, | 
proving this assertion. 

In regard to the style of the music in connec- 
tion with the performance last night, a few words 
may be added, though we repeat that we cannot 
describe sounds with words. 

There is no overture, but as substitute is a 
very short prelude with waving triplets on the 
violin, and time-marking on some of the wind 
instruments. After some twenty bars of this, in 
the key of D, we are led to the first piece, where 
the curtain is up, an Andante Pastorale in G. 
The symphony to this are some shepherd-like 
traits on a clarinet with an echo. Then com- 
mence the violoncellos in hurdy-gurdyish fifths— 
G D, the triangle and piccolo put in their quaint 
spokes, and the chorus commences. We give the 
French words, as our readers are more familiar 
with that language than with Italian. These 
words, then, are La brise est muette, le jour est 
serein. D'écho sonne la clochetté de nos grais 
troupeaux. This work is written with mosaic-- 
like care, but does not include a striking melody. 

The whole effect of this introduction was tran- 
quil ; the peasants’ dresses were picturesque, but 
the effect of the scene was sadly wanting in 
numbers and in the attention to the grouping and 
stage-business generally, which in so pungent a 
degree individuate the mode of putting operas on 
the French stage. Next follows a recitative, 
preceded by a symphony. This is between Ber- 
tha and Fides, the latter entering at the time. 
After this some sombre music in the orchestra 
between the horns, with pistons and the bassoons, 
introduces the three iaseatc leaders, somberly 
clad, who begin to sing, from a neighboring hill 
their politico-theological watchwords : Ad nos, ad 
salutarem undam, iterum venite, miseri, ad nos. 
These gentlemen in black—who, by the way, 
were made up to a charm—after their unison 
minor definition of their position, come down to 
the level of the peasants, who, believing in their 
divine mission, food a willing ear. Zacharias, 
(Marini,) their chief spokesman, preaches to the 
crowd, his sermon set to music and ingeniously 
accompanied. The discourse is in C minor and 
has the merit of brevity. It suits admirably his 
heavy bass tones. He is assisted by his two 
friends, who throw in their Ad nos, ad salutarem, 
as above. In this orthodox sermon the peasants 
are informed of their low social status and the 
necessity of their dividing the spoils with their 
hereditary masters. In the ftalien version, 
whose performance we are noticing, there are 
some pages cut, which paint musico-dramatically 
in an admirable manner the nascent and rising 
ideas of the crowd on the interesting subject— 
this, however, is a necessity of abbreviation, as 
we have stated beforehand in a general way. 
Having jumped into medias res, we have the 
Anabaptist hymn roared in unison, while a supe- 
rior pedal note on the violins, and a varied bass, 
pourtray the agitation of the crowd, as they 
group round the footlights. Having armed them- 
selves, the anabaptists first, and the people after- 
ward with them, in an allegro meh move- 
ment, in C major, declaim an enthusiastic hymn 
which was competently applauded. The intro- 
duction of old-fashioned flat sevenths is here a 
good touch of the composer’s acumen ; also the 
use of the side drum. The movement is quick- 
ened on a warlike cry coming from the multitude. 
Some bold, brief solitons here, which cannot 
be described in words, are notably good. In the 
midst of the revolutionary row, Count Frederic 
Oberthal, followed by several soldiers, appears 








through a portcullis, and the noisy crowd stop } 








short on C major, while the orchestra modulates 
to A, and recitative follows. The Count cannot 
awe the trio of Anabaptists, who let us have a 
snatch of their old canticle to new words not 
complimentary to him, who thereupon drives 
them away. Our nobleman, perceiving Bertha, 
finds her better game than our murky friends. 
She, along with Fides, recounts in a duet how 
Jean had saved her life; and there is a mutual 
request to the Count that he will permit her, his 
vassal, to marry*the said Jean. When this duet 
—which we do not consider inspiration—though 
exquisitely instrumented and so nicely played on 
the wooden wind instruments, with the exception 
of the accompaniment to the final cadenza—is 
done—the Count bluntly refuses to let so much 
innocence and beauty quit his domain; and at 
this the chorus with an appropriate change of key 
ery out their alarm, and then mutter among 
themselves their indignation. The Count insists 
on his determination, in an Italian-like melody, 
and the peasants crest-fallen withdraw slowly. 
The hymn of the three Anabaptist professors is 
now heard within ; these gentlemen then present 
themselves again, the people kneel to them and 
look daggers at the Count. 

The second act opened with a view of the 
interior of John’s beer-shop. A smart, dashing 
waltz movement is heard. A corps de ballet 
figured about, and we noted among it several 
women looking hideously dressed as men. Let 
them stick to their petticoats. The chorus of 
peasants was brisk. Mr. Quinto was considerably 
drunk in character, and did it well. The three 
Anabaptists—the Maine Law not being in force 
—were seated at a lager beertable. Jean (Salvi) 
was helping the guests. We cannot compliment 
Mr. Salvi upon the manner in which his head 
and face were made up. If it was after that 
“picture of King David in the Cathedral at 
Munster”—as described by Mr. Marini—it was 
painted by a shocking bad artist. The three 
gentlemen in black have had a nice bit of black 
music. By the way, Macbeth was played in 
Paris in French at the time Scribe wrote this 
libretto—and the three witches at the Odéon 
were better done than ever they were with us; 
it is barely probable that this murky business of 
the three fatal Anabaptists may have been sug- 
gested on that occasion to the author. 

Jean’s solo, describing his dream, is an inspira- 
tion. It wanted, howevef, the two harps which 
the composer has properly introduced to paint 
the celestial character of the scene, and which 
were not properly replaced by pizzicati. Mr. 
Salvi sang like a great artist. He has a porta- 
mento which only belongs to a few. His large 
declamation is so often like that of Dupréz, that 
it would almost seem that they studied in the 
same school. The melody of this piece is in the 
unhacknied time of 9-8, equivalent to three slow 
waltz bars grouped. It is delicious. Meyerbeer, 
though a man of great personal resources, has a 
sneaking kindness for the novelties of other peo- 
ple. In this he borrows the effect of Rossini, in 
the Guillaume Tell waltz, where the melody 
takes without modulation the major third above, 
and then back again. We were struck with sev- 
eral marked plagiarisms which we do not wish to 
condemn, except to say that, when we find any 
composer free from them, it will be time enough 
to select this or that new composer as sinning. 
For example: the air of the opera, the minor 
hymn, Ad nos salutarem, which is the back-bone of 
it, isan old hymn. The air Re del Cielo, Act 
III., finale, is nothing more than the standard old 
Stabat Hymn sung during the Tenebre in Cath- 
olic Churches—and with hardly a note varied. 
We do not mean by this Stabat either that of 
Pergolese or Rossini. In the solo of Salvi we 
were mentioning just now, the instrumentation is 
remarkable—the low note of the flute especially, 
playing the air while the violins with mutes 
accompany it, two octaves above. There are 
diminished-seventh passages in the frightful part 
of this dream solo which are too closely modeled 
after the Wolf-glen horrors of Der Freischutz. 
We cannot dwell on the music of this act further 
than to mention the quartet, where the large 


declamatory, weeping-like notes of Salvi are 
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essentially great, and brought down the house 
with a tempest of applause. 

The skating scene which, in Paris, through the 
mimicry of locality, and atmosphere, with the 
changes from day to night and night to day, with 
the haze of winter, and its snow flakes, was a 
complete artistic delusion, here, as our stage- 
arrangements are yet in their infancy, was poor, 
and the skating equally so. The ballet music of 
this scene, when given full and properly, is 
superlatively fine. Nothing Meyerbeer has com- 
posed exceeds it in novelty and the adaptation of 
means to ends. 

We must push on to act IV. The fourth act 
was the best mise-en scene in the opera. The 
march was splendidly rendered; and the orches- 
tra played better than ever we heard them. We 
would simply advise Mr. Maretzek to cause his 
trombones, out of the Coronation Scene, to play 
more softly, and to cut out the big drum part, 
except in this scene. The latter is too loud for 
his orchestra. The playing of the side drummer 
cannot be surpassed. ‘The military band on the 
stage did well. The effect of the grand proces- 
sion in this act—the number on the stage filling 
it up—the soldiers, priests, civic dignitaries, altar- 
boys, girls strewing flowers, peasant men and 
women, sombre devotees, cardinals, bishops, and 
so forth, was striking. The dresses seemed new 
and appropriate. The music of this act is mag- 


nificent. The organ-harmonies are worthy of 
Handel. The music sung by Steffanone is of the 


highest order, and her acting and singing of it 
were the best things she ever did. The scene 
where the Prophet causes his mother to disown 
him electrified the audience. At the curtain’s 
falling the house resounded with cheers; it was 
again drawn up, but the people, not yet. satisfied, 
called out before it Steffanone and Salvi, and 
then the same two artists afterwards with Maret- 

zek, the manager. P 

Act V finished the Opera with complete suc- 
cess. 

For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 

From my Diary. No. XXXII. 
You. 29.— Well, this is a treasure! 

“Mess1AH, an Oratorio in Score, As it was Originally Performed. 
Composed by Mr. Handel. To which are added his additional 
Alterations. London, Printed by Messrs. Randell and Abell, 
Successors to the late Mr. J, Walsh in Catherine Street in the 
Strand, of whom way be had the compleat Scores of Samson, 
Alexander’s Feast, and Acis and Galatea.”’ [No Date.] 

Such is the title of the original edition of the “ Messiah,” 
a large, handsome quarto, of 188 pages, finely engraved, 
on thick, excellent paper, with an Appendix of 35 pages 
of ‘‘ additional alterations.” 

There is not a word of preface or introductory matter; 
the second and third leaves contain a list of subscribers 
and Index. Are there any familiar names on the list? 
The King{Old George IIL. of course), Queen, and a trio 
of Dukes, lead off. These titles were good in those days, 
even here, to make a book sell, but there are other sub- 
scribers’ names of far more interest. Here are some 
names, which still live in our singing books, owing to the 
kindness of American editors in improving, arranging 
and adapting their anthems and tunes, so as to keep 
pace with the demands of an improved taste, and higher 
musical culture. (ahem!) Mr. Samuel Arnold, Mr. C. 
R. Burney, Mr. Cooke, “ Organist of St. Peter’s, West- 
minster, and Master of the Boys,” Mr. Thomas Linley, 
of Bath, Dr. John Randall, Organist of King’s College, 
and Professor of Music in the University of Cambridge 
(the author of the fam us tune Cambridge), and finally 
John Smith, Esq. 

Mr. William Cowper. What, the Poet? If so, as he 
was quite a young man then, he. must have had a great 
taste for music. 

Charles Jennens, Esq., 3 Books. Query.—Was this the 
man who prepared the text of the Messiah? It is now 
well established that Handel did not. 

Mr. Samuel Johnson. The “Idler”? The “ Ram- 
bler”? Who ever thought of music in connection with 
the author of the Dictionary! 

“ The Singers at Ossett” took a copy, and so did “ the 
Madrigal Society, at the Queen’s Arms, Newgate street.” 
“Mr. Wynne of Cambridge is down for “6 Books,” and 
Mrs. Johnson of Cheapside for 12, and the Messrs. 


Thompsons of St. Paul’s churchyard for the same num- 
ber. The whole number on the list amounts to 124 
copies. 

The overture is scored on four staves—first and second 
violins, violas, and violoncello, with a figured bass for the 
organ,—and looks curiously lean and hungry. The 
opening Recitative and Air is soprano, and the accom- 
paniment is by the above instruments. The same score 
is continued through the ckorus “ And the Glory,” with 
the addition of staves for “‘ Canto,’ Alto and Tenor, with 
the old C clef, and for the Bass, with the usual F clef. 
The onlv changes in the score are in the Airs “O thou 
that tellest,”, which had apparently only first violins, 
’cellos and organ, and “ The people that walked in dark- 
ness,” to which the violas are added, and in the Pastoral 
Symphony which has no organ,—no additional instru- 
ment even in the passage, “ Wonderful, Counsellor,” 
&e.,—until the chorus, “Glory to God,’ when two 
trumpets burst in with full power. At the close of this cho- 
rus they disappear, nor are they heard again until in the 
Hallelujah chorus, after the first occurrence of the phrase 
“For the Lord God Omnipotent reigneth.” Handel 
swells the jubilant Hallelujahs with them, and adds to 
the climax by the introduction of the tympani. “ The 
Trumpet shall sound”; here is the great trumpet solo 
for the great player of that day. ‘Trumpets and drums 
accompany the “ Worthy is the Lamb,” and the final 
“ Amen.” 

The “ Additional Alterations,” or the “ Songs .. . set 
after the original performance a second time,’’ are inter- 
esting. They are: 

1. “ But who may abide.” Air taken from a baritone 
and given to a mezzo-soprano. In its first form it is an 
“Andante Larghetto throughout, 12-8 time, with an accom- 
paniment, which borrows its form from the melody of the 
air; in the second form, a Larghetto, 3-8, alternates with 
a prestissimo in common time, the prestissimo having an 
accompaniment of chords in sixteenth notes. 

2, A short soprano air, Andante “ Lo, the Angel of the 
Lord,” becomes the beautiful recitative, so well known. 

3. “ Rejoice greatly,” changed into a still more florid 
bravura soprano air, and curtailed. 

4. “ Thou art gone up on high,” mezzo-soprano. Two 
new forms, the first, not much changed, a little longer 
and more of the bravura, the second, set for a baritone 
or bass. 

5. “ How beautiful are the feet” loses its second ‘part 
in the new setting, which is amplified into the chorus, 
“Their sound is gone out,’ and two hautbois added to 
the accompaniment. 

6. Duet, “ How beautiful are the feet,” and chorus 
“ Break forth into Joy,” are entirely new. 

7. Another setting of “Their Sound is gone out,” 
soprano, Andante Larghetto. 

8. Duet, ““O Death where is thy sting,’’ in which no 
very marked changes appear. 

Interesting as I have found this volume, if it but hada 
date upon the title page it would be far more so, for it 
would possess a historical value, which all who have pur- 
sued historical researches will understand. When will 
our music publishers begin to put a date to whatever 
they publish? I fear it would be useless to urge our old 
houses to change their habits, but will not our friend 
Richardson set the example? 
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The first oratorio of the season brought together 
a very large audience in the Music Hall last Sun- 
day evening. Indeed the announcement of an 
oratorio of Handel is a signal always widely and 
eagerly responded to by Boston music-lovers ; 
especially when it is to be performed by our most 
ancient society, whose name and fame have been 
for almost half a century identified with these 
things. 

We had not the good fortune to hear the whole 





of “ Samson,”—only the first half—and therefore 





cannot report of some of the most imposing pieces, 
such as the chorus: Weep, Israel, and the Dead 
March; Anna Stone’s trumpet-toned delivery of 
Let the bright Seraphim ; and the final chorus (in 
a work where choruses are few and far between 
for Handel), on the grand Miltonie words: 
Let their Celestial Concerts all unite, 
Ever to sound his praise in endless blaze of light. 

“Samson ” contains much of Handel’s finest 
music ; yet we have to own that the general effect 
of the first part failed to overcome the dull mood of 
hearing into which we sank soon after the over- 
ture was finished, and which (in our dulness) we 
knew not whether to ascribe mostly to the thing 
we were listening to, or to the listener. But 
whenever a full chorus came, we were awake and 
on our feet (spiritually, not literally), only to re- 
lapse again. This proves to us that the secret of 
said dulness lay partly in the plan and structure 
of the oratorio itself. As we have said, it contains 
a smaller proportion of chorus to solo, than most 
of the peculiarly Handelian works; and after any 
chorus the long stretches of recitative and aria, 
well as many of them were sung, seemed tame. 
The more so, since these solos are all sung in 
character, suggesting a dramatic representation, 
while it in fact lacks so much of being one. Two 
persons singing at one another, in an oratorio, on 
a plain stage, without costume, or any back- 
ground of illusion, can never satisfy any artistic 
ideal. It is neither one thing nor the other; 
neither purely lyric, nor so much as half way to- 
ward becoming dramatic. It is a mongrel pro- 
duct, what is called the “dramatic oratorio.” 
True the original oratorio, historically speaking, 
was a rude, grotesque and threadbare sort of 
sacred drama; but it is also true that that move- 
ment followed its natural tendency and ended in 
the secular Opera. It began as an attempt to 
secularize somewhat the scientific sacred music, 
and render it amusing, so as to keep the peo- 
ple more on the qui vive in church. Shrewd 
priests, not artists, invented it. Of course it was 
an ambiguous, transition form, contained no dis- 
tinct vital principle of form in itself, and kept on 
changing till it reached a real form, which was the 
Opera. The dramatic oratorio, then, as conformed 
to that historical first meaning of the term, is not 
atrue form of Art. When you have dialogues 
between Samson and Delilah, or Samson and the 
warrior of Gath, when you come so near to‘opera, 
why tantalize us with such mischievous, unsatisfy- 
ing little soupcon of something that is not, rather 
than go the whole length and give us musical 
drama, give us opera itself? 

But oratorios (so called) have been written on 
a different plan, without the forced introduction 
of the dramatic element, and which occupy a 
distinct, sublime eminence, remote enough, in 
form as well as spirit, from other large species of 
musical combinations. Of these Handel has 
given to the ages the sublimest type in his “ Mes- 
siah.” There are songs enough there, and of the 
greatest of his songs; but they are not sung in 
character; there are no impersonations, no sopra- 
no, nor tenor, nor bass réles, no dialogue and awk- 
ward singing at each other between plain, nine- 
teenth century citizen singers, whom it is ludicrous 
to fancy the scriptural personages that we read of. 
The solos in the “Messiah” are all impersonal ; 
if the words of an angel ora “ voice crying in the 
wilderness,” are sung, it is in the way of narrative 
of something supposed to be heard,—no angel ap- 
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pears and sings in propria persona. Works like 
the “ Messiah,” and like the “ Israel in Egypt” 
(Handel’s) all great choruses, with connecting 
links of simple and impersonal recitative, are far 
more unique and positive in kind, and more sub- 
lime in their effect, than the more dramatic ora- 
torios of the same and other great composers. 
Rossini was wise in making an opera of his 
“ Moses”; and our Handel and Haydn Society, 
with all due deference, is not wise in fixing it 
over into an oratorio, as if scripture characters 
were all that is required for sacred music. Bee- 
thoven repented that he made his “ Mount of 
Olives” so dramatic. 

For this reason we suppose it was, that “ Sam- 
son,” what we heard of it, seemed dull to us (for 


a Handelian work) on Sunday night. Some 
twelve years ago, the intrinsic beauty of the 


music, taken in its separate pieces, (especially 
after seasons of such unsatisfying manna in the 
wilderness as Neukomm’s “ David”), and certain 
felicitous combinations of talent for the perform- 
But 


in the long run, in a community more and more 


ance, gave it a run of popularity in Boston. 


musically cultivated, we doubt if “ Samson,” as a 
whole, can ever maintain its ground like the 
“ Messiah,” the “Creation,” or even “Judas 
Maccabieus,” which last is not so much dramatic 
as it is lyric. 

Nevertheless, (why need we repeat it,) there is 
much admirable music in “ Samson,” and much 
of it was finely rendered. Yet there were draw- 
backs there too, incidental to a first performance, 
and the fatality of colds that afflicted several of 
the principal singers. The choruses were clearly, 
grandly given by at least two hundred and fifty 
voices, well balanced and distinct in the four parts. 
The overture, with its variety of quaint Hande- 
lian movements, was played with distinctness and 
point: but on the whole the accompaniment was 
by no means so creditable to the Germania 
orchestra as their accompanimen in the “ Mes- 
siah” and “ Creation”; somehow the spirit of 
the music seemed not to possess all the instru- 
ments in the same degree. The trumpet stam- 
mered; but Handel's trumpet passages demand a 
speciality of practice, as well as resumption of an 
(alas!) almost obsolete form of instrument, which 
lies out of the course of modern trumpet-playing. 


Mr. Low rendered the song parts in the character 
of Samson, especially where the song rises into 
the region of decided tenor, with purity and 
pleasing effect; but the recitative, much of the 
time in lower notes, was tame and lacked declama- 
tory force. Tis cantilena is better than his reci- 
tativo. Mr. Arken’s rich bass voice and clear, 
distinct delivery told well in Z/Zonor and arms, and 
in the strongly pronounced music of the part of 
Harapha generally. Miss ANNA Srone’s pieces 
in the first part ranged in the lower and least 
favorable regions of her voice, so that the melody 
dragged heavily—partly the effect, possibly, of 
cold. Yet it was a pleasure to hear that song so 
full of the deep Handelian feeling: Return, O 
God of Hosts. Mrs. Wrentworrtu had to ask 
indulgence on account of a cold; yet she sang 
the cooing turtle-dove strain of Delilah with a fine 
little bird-like purity of voice and style, omitting 
the duet with “Samson.” There is certainly a 
rich list of most beautiful and deeply character- 
istic songs in “ Samson,” considered by themselves, 
apart from their dramatic connection; and one 


who learns this oratorio, lays up treasures of the 
best music. 








| 





Otto Dresel’s First Soiree. 

In the pleasantest of places for sweet, quiet, cozy 
musical communion, (the tastefully elegant saloon of 
our friend Chickering, in his new Masonic Temple 
ware-rooms) ; in a company (large for such an oceca- 
sion) of the most select and appreciating that Boston 
could assemble ; and with a programme of the best 
of music, endorsed by appetitive lingerings of last 
winter’s taste of the same sort of fruit, we sank into 
our respective arm chair, Wednesday evening, with 
happiest assurance of one of the genuine “ noctes.” 
Nor were we disappointed. We felt the sympathetic 
pleasure of our friends all around us as distinctly as 
we felt the music. We could not sit there as a critic ; 
the very sphere of the place and charméd circle 
naturally excluded such poor sinister Philistere’. Too 
willingly we let the music “lap us in Elysium,” dis- 
missing from the soul’s doors those jealous satellites, 
the uncomfortable analytic faculties ;— they could 
vanish to their own pluce, they belonged not here !— 
We were too full of music to have much to say about 
it. So it will sometimes happen: that when we have 
received most, we have the most beggarly account to 
render. Seldom have we owed more to Cwcilia; 
but she tied our tongue as she bestowed the favor. 
In plain words, we have little power or room to 
specify, beyond saying that it was throughout a satis- 
fying concert, even by the high standard which Otto 
Dresel had already set. 

Yet as pleasant memoranda we jot down the ful- 
filled order of the programme. Beethoven’s Sonata 
for piano and ’cello (op. 69, in A), set the tone for 
the evening. It was wholly new to us, full of his 
bold peculiar thoughts, his fire and depth and genial 
mastery of form, and was finely interpreted by DreseL 
and Bergmann. Next came piano solos: a Lied 
ohne Worte (the ‘ Duct”) of Mendelssohn, the Valse 
in A flat (op. 42), with its flickering, aurdal play of 
soft light, and the sweetly lulling “ Berceuse,” of 
Chopin. No one plays the “ Songs without Words,” 
as Dresel plays them ; he makes them speak straight 
to your sdul as if without all intervention of keys and 
fingers ; and Chopin, too, seems reborn in his touch. 
Mendelssohn’s first Trio (D minor) the well-known, 
revealed new paths and springs of beauty in the 
happy rendering of Dreser, Scuttze and Bere- 
MANN. That delicate little flowery arabesque-themed 
Fugue of Bach (in C sharp major) with the Funeral 
March of Chopin, and another Mendelssohn Lied 
(“Spring Song”), all played by Mr. Dresel, ended 
the first part. 

Part second was filled out by Robert Schumann’s 
wonderful Quintet for piano and strings. This was 
at least the fourth time that it has been heard in Bos- 
ton, but never to such advantage as now. It is a 
work that grows upon us immensely; as masterly in 
form and treatment, as it is crowded with well- 
contrasted ideas, and charged from the first burning 
note with the true clectricity of genius. O, Mr. 
Atheneum Cioerly, do you call this “ugly music !” If 
it were not that the whole spake so clearly, we might 
have wondered that these artists took the Allegro 
times so very fast—One observation, made by those 
especially who sat in the back part of the room, we 
will mention: namely, that in the concerted music 
the sound of the piano sometimes dwarfed that of the 
other instruments. The room was carpeted. Could 
not the latter have been placed up or forward, so as 


to remedy that? But—forgive us, O Cwcilia! We 
forgot our tongue was tied. 
Te — 
Concerts at Hand. 
The GERMANIANS to-night make a bold stroke. The 


programme is all Richard Wagner, with inter-sprinklings 
of the common staple of concert song-pieces and a 
Paganini solo. Verily here is a deliberate attempt to 
Wagnerize us. (Will not the London Atheneum and 
Musical World hold up their hands in holy horror, when 
they hear of it! But why shall we not test the new 











sometimes, by the old? We have no fear that our 
friends will lay Beethoven and Mozart on the shelf. We 
give on our first page some of the themes of the Zann- 
hduser overture, which is to open the array of specimens. 
But why among the rest, not give that “ finale to Tannhdu- 
ser,’ which went so well at Wednesday's rehearsal ? 


After the above bold prelude, Sonrac (Sunday) begins 
the week. The sweet singer returns to us, after a long 
absence, and joins our HANDEL AND Haypw friends in 
a miscellaneous concert of Oratorio music. Madame 
Sontaa is to sing “J know that my Redeemer liveth,” 
“ Let the bright Seraphim,” and Rossini’s “ Jrflammatus 
est”: also in a duet with Miss Stone. Mrs. WENt- 
WoRTH, too, takes part, and Sig. Rocco. The Germa- 
NIA Orchestra, of course. 


Next Tuesday evening the MENDELSSOHN QUINTETTE 
Cus offer their second programme. Mr. GockEL, the 
pianist, is a new attraction. He will play the “ Kreutzer 
Sonata” with Aucusr Fries; and his own Hommage a 
Mendelssohn. For novelty in the quartet line, we are to 
hear a composition (the op. 8) of our townsman, Mr. C. C. 
PERKINS. Mendelssohn’s Second Quintet, and a violon- 
cello solo with the suggestive title of /immelsthrdne, 
(tears from Heaven,) by WuLr Frirs, complete the bill, 
which seems to us composed with more tact than the 
last one. a 

Wednesday afternoon a GERMANIA REHEARSAL again! 
and the Music Hall turned into a crowded flowery par- 
terre of gaily bonneted women and children, with hang- 
ing plants too from the balconies. Would that we were 
not obliged also to mention a nondescript class, between 
children and grown-up gentlemen and ladies, of altogether 
too respectably dressed rowdies and hoydens of both 
sexes, who enact the “ Champagne Gallop” bodily, in 
the most noisy and insolent manner in the corridors, and 
even carry their rude breeding inside of the hall. Where 
are the police? The influence of music we still hold to 
de refining; good music is sure to win more and more 
lovers; but really, we fear, “ Champagne Gallops”’ have 
much that is not good to answer for, 

Wednesday Evening. Still they come! signals of new 
forces and new movements echo across the already 
crowded musical field. Mme. SonraG announces the 
first of her Farewell Concerts. It will be both sad and 
sweet; sad, because farewell, but sweet to anticipate 
some first-rate singing once more. Singing has been ata 
discount with us too long. ‘Two other prime favorites, 
JAELL and PAUL JULLIEN come with her. And Mme. 
Sontag knew our tastes too well, and had too much of 
the artist pride about her, not to secure an orchestra, 
and that orchestra the GERMANTIA, in its fullest force, for 
these most promising entertainments. Read the mana- 
ger’s “Card.” Seats will be reserved without extra 
charge. Welcome again to Sontag! 





CrnistMAs Evye.—The Musicat Epucation Society 
will ya the “ Messiah,” on Saturday, Dec. 24th, 
with Miss SronE and Miss DoANE among the solo singers, 
Mr. KkEISSMANN for conductor, and the GERMANIA 
orchestra. ‘The arrangements are not yet all completed. 
Thus, with the Mendelssohn Choral Society’s announce- 
ment, we may look forward to the “ Messiah’? on two 
successive nights at Christmas time! 

—> 
A Good Suggestion. 
EMitor of Dwight’s Journal, of Music. 

Mr. Eprror,—Allow me through the columns of your 
paper to express a wish which is probably felt by a 
great many of the lovers of music in Boston and its vi- 
cinity,—namely, that the Germania Society would give 
another set of concerts on the alternate Saturday .Even- 
ings unoccupied by their present series. ‘To many of us 
these concerts have assumed an importance much 
greater than that of ordinary entertainments of the 
kind. We look forward to them, during the interven- 
ing two weeks, with pleasure and eagerness, not only as 
occasions of the keenest enjoyment, but as affording 
valuable opportunities for true and refined intellectual 
culture. As they are orchestral concerts, and deal with 
the larger and more elaborate works of the great com- 
posers, they filla vacaney which the other concerts of 
the week,—the Quintette club,—the Piano-forte Soirées, 
&c.—excellent as they are—do not supply. Besides, 
while Saturday evening is to almost every one a time of 
leisure, the remaining evenings of the week—on which 
these other concerts fall—are apt to be just the contrary. 

There are then, I think, many who would be glad if the 
concerts of the Germanians came once a week. I have 
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also heard the wish expressed that we might have from 
them concerts more entirely of classical music, which 
should present, too, not only the best works of the best 
masters, but should produce them consecutively, and in 
some kind of system; a series of “ Mozart-nights” and 
“ Beethoven nights” for instance, or something of the 
kind. 

If any of your readers feel with me, I hope they will 
make their wishes known through the columns of this 
or other Journals; such an expression of opinion will be 
most likely to effect the object delivered. Whether the 
hour for such good things has yet come, I donot know, 
—but the MAN is assured by Mr. Carl Bergmann. Will not 
our friends, the Germanians, start a new subscription list, 
—they might at least make the attempt,—and ifsuccessful 
give us a series of concerts something after the plan I 
have mentioned, containing as large a proportion of the 
much abused ‘classical music’’ as the taste of the pub- 
lic—and consequently their pockets—will endure and 
remunerate ? MusopnHitus. 
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GRAND WAGNER NIGHT. 
The Germania Musical Society 


WILL GIVE THEIR 
Fourth Grand Subscription Concert, 
On Saturday Evening, Dec. 3d, 


On which occasion the Orchestra will perform none but Com- 
positions of Richard Wagner. 


ASSISTED BY 
M’lle CAROLINE PINTARD, 
(Her last appearance in these Concerts,) 
AND BY 


Herr F. RUDOLPH, Baritone. 


PROGRAMME. 
PART I. 
. Grand Overture to ‘ Tannhiiuser,”............ R. Wagner. 


. Air from the Barber of Seville, “‘ Una voce poco fa,” Rossini. 
Sung by M’lle CaRoLINE PINTARD. 


oe 


8. Frauenchor, Zug der Frauen, from the Opera of 
PN en canccetvevncnedcvey tart ins R. Wagner. 
4. Fantasie on Bohemian Airs, for Violin,........... Paganini. 


Performed by Wm. ScauLtze. 
Empfang beim Kaiser, (Reception at the Emperor’s,) 


a 


Tee ~ TE. vic ce cc cccccnccscenees R. Wagner. 
PART II. 

6. Overture: to “ Riensl,?........csecccccreccesecs R. Wagner. 
7. Air from Somnambula, “ Vi ravviso,”............. Bellini. 
Sung by F. Rupoipa. 

8. Ensemble and Chorus, from “ Tannhiauser,”’...R. Wagner. 


© 


Duetto from “ Semiramide,” for Contralto and Bari- 
my VE NN bac kevcsccceceneveacsens Rossini. 
Sung by M’lle Provtarp and F. Rupotpa. 


10. Grand Finale und Waffentanz, from “ Rienzi,” R. Wagner. 





(GrSingle tickets, 50 cents. For sale at the Music Stores, 
Hotels, and at the Door on the evening of the Concert. 
Doors open at 634. Concert to commence at 734. 


0G> Those Subscribers who have not yet obtained their 
tickets, will please call at E. H. Wade’s Music Store, 187 Wash- 
ington St. ee ee 

CHAMBER CONCERTS. 
Che ALendelssahu CQuintette Club 


Respectfully inform the Musical Public of Boston that their 
SECOND CONCERT 


WILL TAKE PLACE 
On Tuesday Evening, Dec. 6th, 

At the MEIONAON, Tremont Street, 
On which occasion Mr. AUGUST GOCKEL, the distinguished 
Pianist, will assist. 

Beethoven’s Grand Sonata, in A, for Piano and Violin :— 
Mendelssohn’s 2nd Quintette in B flat:—Quartette by O. C. 


Perkins, (first time,)—ete., will be presented. For further 
particulars see programmes, 


OSingle Tickets, 50 cents each. Package of Eight tickets, 
which may be used at pleasure, Three Dollars. 

(Doors open at 7. Concert to commence at 734 precisely. 
N. D. COTTON, 
IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 
English, French, and American Stationery, 
DRAWING & PAINTING MATERIALS, 

No. 13 Tremont Row, Boston. 


*,* Wedding and Visiting Cards Engraved and Bitated. 
6 tf 
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MADAME SONTAG 


AND THE 
HANDEL AND HAYDN SOCIETY. 


The public are respectfully informed that the Handel and 
Haydn Society have prevailed upon Madame Sontae to give 
the first of her FAREWELL SERIES of Concerts with them 


at the 
BOSTON MUSIC HALL, 
On SUNDAY EVENING NEXT, Dec. 4th. 


Selections from the principal Gems of the Oratorios will be 
given, with Orchestral accompaniments by the 


GERMANTIA MUSICAL SOCIETY. 


COMI so sissccscdadcccs Mr. CARL BERGMANN. 
GR tic cccacnccsncecctuexs Mr. F. F. MULLER. 


Dec. 3. 


J. L. FAIRBANKS, Secretary. 





BOSTON MUSIC HALL. 


MADAME SONTAG’S 
FAREWELL CONCERTS IN BOSTON. 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 7. 


The public are respectfully informed that Madame Sontaa 
will give a short Series of FarEweLL Concerts, in which she 
will positively make her last appearance in Boston, prior to 
her departure from America, and for which the services of 

PAUL JULLIEN, 
ALFRED JAELL, 
SIGNOR ROCCO, and 
THE FoLt AND CoMPLETE ORCHESTRA OF THE 


GERMANIA MUSICAL SOCIETY, 


(including the additional performers engaged for their regular 
subscription concerts,) have been secured. 

CARD. The Manager begs to allude to the brilliancy that 
has distinguished the Concerts given by Madame Sonta@ in 
Boston last year, and confidently expects that the FAREWELL 
Series will meet with no less approbation. Great care has been 
bestowed on the composition of the Programme, and the 
“ Scheme” of each Concert will be found to present a selection 
of unrivalled musical superiority. The part allotted to Mad- 
ame SontaG is one of unusual interest, as besides the standard 
pieces of the Italian and principally the Rossinian school, it 
embraces a number of Gems from the works of Meyerbeer, 
Mozart, Paer, Auber, &c, the “ Lieder” of Schubert, and 
popular English, Scotch, and Irish Ballads, never sung by her 
in her Boston Concerts. 

PAUL JULLIEN, ALFRED JAELL and Signor Rocco, will not less 
contribute their share towards the evening’s entertainment, by 
a judicious selection of mostly new and effective morceaux 

Last, not least, the magnificent and greatly increased orches- 
tra of the GERMANIA Musica Socrety will occupy a prominent 
place in the programme, and not be merely confined to the 
accompaniments, as formerly. 

The price of admission has been fixed at ONE DoLLaR to all 
parts of the Hall. 

Seats secured without extra charge 

The Ticket Office is at Mr. WApr’s Music Store, 197 Wash- 
ington Street; and the sale of seats for the 

Concert or WEDNESDAY, Dec 7, 
will commence on Monday morning, Dec 5, at 9 o’clock, and 
continue daily. 


IN PRESS....WILL BE READY DECEMBER Ist, 


CARHART’S MELODEON INSTRUCTOR: 


Presenting, in a series of nearly Two Hundred Popular Studies, 
a complete and progressive method of practical instruction for 
the MELODEON, and REED INSTRUMENTS generally, to- 
gether with a choice selection of the most admired Songs, 
Polkas, Marches, Waltzes, &c. &c. The above work, elegantly 
printed and bound, will take the lead of all Melodeon Instruc- 
tors, being eminently adapted to the wants of the great mass 
of learners, and will be as universally popular as the instru- 
ments of the maker whose name it bears. Teachers and Scho- 
lars may depend upon this being just the book they want. 

Dealers furnished on the most liberal terms. Copies sent by 
mail to any part of the United States or Canada upon the re- 
mittance of One Dollar to the publisher, 


OLIVER DITSON, 115 Washington St. 





THIS DAY PUBLISHED, 


ZUNDEL’S MELODEON INSTRUCTOR, 
IN SEVEN PARTS. 


ART I.—Elements of Music. Part II.—Progressive Finger 
Exercises, Part I1I.—Airs, Marches, Waltzes, Variations, 
Part IV.— Favorite Movements from Operas. Part V.— 
Part VI —Selections from Orato- 
rios. Part VIJ.—Modulations. By Jon ZuNDEL, Organist of 
St. George’s (Dr. Tyng’s) Church, New York, Author of “Two 
Hundred and Fifty Voluntaries and Interludes,” ‘“ The Ama- 
teur Organist,” ete. 

This is the most comprehensive, thorough and complete work 
of the kind ever issued, forming a very extensive collection of 
the choicest music, as well as a self-instructor for the instru- 
ment. Most of the Melodeon instructors heretofore published, 
have been mere compilations from Piano Books. This Work 
is emphatically a Melodeon book, every piece in it being ar- 
ranged with especial adaptation to that instrument. It contains 
144 pages folio, and is gotten up in elegant style, with cuts 
representing positions of the body, hands, &c. Any one 
remitting us two dollars, can have a copy of the work sent him 
by mail, post-paid. It is better to order it through a dealer, 
however, as so large a book is liable to injury in going by mail. 
Published by MASON BROTHERS, 

Nov. 26. 3t 23 Park Row, New York. 


PIANO FOR SALE CHEAP, 
ALLET & CUMSTON’S make, seven octaves, new and of 
“+. wo quality, at GEO. P. REED & CO’S, 
Dec. No. 13 Tremont Street. 


&e. 
Voluntaries and Interludes 





BOSTON, DECEMBER 3, 1853. 








J. B. WHEATON, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 


Apply at the Music Stores of Nathan Richardson, or Theo. 
T. Barker. mos, Dec 3. 





A NEW GrEE BOokz,, 
By I. B. WOODBURY, Author of the Dulcimer, etc 





W. J. REYNOLDS & CO. 
PUBLISH THIS DAY 


THE COLUMBIAN GLEE BOOK, 
Or, MUSIC FOR THE MILLION, 
IN THREE PARTS. 


Part 1. Comprising the largest number Of Choice Glees. 
Quartettes, Trios, Songs, Opera Choruses, &c., ever published 
in one collection. 

Part2. Consisting of Sacred Anthems, Choruses, Quar- 
tettes, &c., for Select Societies and Concerts. 

Part 8. Containing most of the old popular Continental 
Psalm Tunes, thus making the most complete collection in all 
its features ever published. 

Extract from the Preface :—“ Here may be found Glees, Quar- 
tettes, Trios and Songs suited to all occasions. If merry, here 
are pieces that will add to merriment ; if sad, harmonies that 
will soothe sadness ; if longings for home fill the mind, the 
dear scenes that cluster there are painted in many a song.” 

The publishers believe that the COLUMBIAN GLEE BOOK 
will be the most popular of any of the works of Mr. Woodbury, 
whose celebrity as an author is best attested by the fact that 
upwards of a quarter of a million of copies of his different books 
have been sold within a few years. 

Nov. 12. 4t 





STEVENS, DAVIES & JEWETT, 


(Formerly Stevens & Co.) 
Corner of Otis & Fifth Sts. Hast Cambridge, PAs. 


ONTINUE to manufacture ORGANS of all sizes and prices 

at the shortest notice, built of the best materials, and war- 
ranted in every respect. Societies about contracting for Or- 
gans will do well to call and examine one at our Factory, now 
on exhibition for a short time. References can be had of the 
best organists in Boston, Charlestown or Cambridge, if re- 

uired. 

‘ N. B.—As it is understood by some that this and the manu- 
factory of George Stevens are one and the same, we wish to 
state distinctly that it is not connected in any way whatever. 


Wm. Stevens, Horatio Davies, Jas. Jewett. 
Nov. 12, 6t. 


HEWS’* PATENT 


AMERICAN ACTION PIANO FORTE. 


_ MANUFACTURER is in possession of numerous testi- 
monials from distinguished Musical Professors, who have 
used the greatly improved ACTION PIANO, commending it 
in high terms. The attention of purchasers and amateurs of 
Music to an examination of its superiority, is solicited. 
GEO. HEWS, 365 Washington St., Boston. 
Apr. 10. tf 








THEODORE T. BARKER, 
MUSIC STORE, 
881 WASHINGTON STREET, 


No. BOSTON. 





Chickering’s Pianos to let. 


All Foreign and American Musical Publications received as 
soon as published. ii23 tf 


The Best Music Book in the World! 
THE NEW CARMINA SACRA! 
BY LOWELL MASON. 


| Bay seapey 1—A collection of the most popular tunes 
from all Mr. Mason’s previous works. 2—The most useful 
compositions of CHARLES ZEUNER. 8—New Music. And 
4—New Vocal Exercises—all in one volume! Thus it is be- 
lieved the New Carmina is made the most valuable 


Collection of Church Music 


extant. Nearly 350,000 Carmina Sacra sold! Seventeen letter 
stamps received by mail will command a copy for examination, 
free of postage. 
RICE & , cca Publishers, Boston. 
t 





THE SONATA FORM. 
——— RYAN, respectfully begs leave to inform those 
who are in the habit of hearing Symphonies, Quartets, 
Quintets, Sonatas, or any works of that class, that he is pre- 
pared to explain or analyze them, either in small classes or to 
single pupils. His long experience in the performance and in 
the composition of such works, added to his being in possession 
of the scores of almost every work of that class presented in 
Boston, gives him peculiar advantages. The knowledge of the 
form is almost indispensable towards the understanding in the 
slightest manner, and will infinitely enhance the pleasure de- 
rived in the hearing of them. It is a subject which amateurs 
of the slightest pretensions ought to feel interested in, as new 
and old compositions are brought forward daily. The sub- 
scriber would be happy to receive pupils for this alone, or in 
connection with Thorough Bass. 
Piano, Violin, Flute, or Clarinet lessons given. Communi- 
cations left at Gro. P. Reep’s Music Store, or at his residence, 
5 Franklin Street, immediately attended to. Dec. 8. 
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ORATORIO. 
Che Aendelssohu Choral Suriety, 


CARL BERGMANN, Conductor, 


WILL PERFORM 


‘THE MESSIAH,” 
On Christmas Evening, Sunday, Dec. 25th, 
AT TREMONT TEMPLE, 


ASSISTED BY 


The Germania Musical Society. 


1G Particulars to be given in future. Nov. 12. 


PUBLIC REHEARSALS. 
HE GERMANIA MUSICAL SOCIETY will give Pustic 
Rewearsats at the Buston Music Hall every WEDNES- 
DAY AFTERNOON, at 3 o’clock, commencing Oct. 26. 
The ful) Orchestra will perform at the Rehearsals. 
Admission :—Packages containing eight tickets $1, to be had 
at — Stores, and at the door. Single tickets 25 cents. 
oct 2 


John Bunyan Still Lives! 


THE GREAT AMERICAN PICTURE. 
THE ENTIRE AND INIMITABLE ALLEGORY OF 


THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS, 


In one Picture, 24 by 89 inches, most elegantly engraved on 
STEEL, by Andrews, containing 280 human figures, besides all 
the scenes through which Christian passed, on hisjourney from 
the city of Destruction, to the Celestial City, so admirably 
portrayed by Bunyan. Every Christian family should have 
this splendid production of human genius. 

TESTIMONIALS Of the strongest nature, too numerous to pub- 
lish, have been received by the publisher, from the most dis- 
tinguished men of England and America, 

JOHN P. JEWETT, Publisher. 

GEO. E. SICKELS 18 THE ONLY AUTHORIZED AGENT FOR Bos- 
TON. His rooms are at the Am. 8.8. Union, No. 9, Cornhill 
where he keeps the Enaraving for Sale. Also—Plain and 
Ornamented Frames, designed expressly for it, at the lowest 
prices. Nov. 1% 





AUGUST PRIES, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 


Noy. 6, 3m, 17 FRANKLIN PLACE. 


TEACHER OF MUSIC. 
i) R. K. may be addressed at his residence, No. 5 Franklin 
Street, or at the Music Store of Oliver Ditson, 115 Wash- 
ington St., Geo. P. Reed, & Co.,17 Tremont Row, or Nathan 
Richardson, 282 Washington Street. 3 m oct 29 


OTTO DRESEL 
Gives Instruction on the Piano, and may be addressed at the 
Winturor House. 5 


Terms :—$50 per quarter of 24 lessons, 
two a week ; $30 per quarter of 12 lessons, one a week. 
Noy, 12, tf 





JUST PUBLISHED, 

CHORUS PARTS to Mendelssohn’s Oratorio of ELIJAH. 
CHORUS PARTS to Handel's Oratorio of the MESSIAH. 
CLASSICAL CHORUS BOOK, by Baker & Soutnarp. 
PESTALOZZIAN SCHOOL SONG BOOK, by Gzo. W. Pratt. 


George P. Reed & Co., Publishers, 
18 Tremont Street. 


JONAS CHICKERING, 
PIANO-FORTE MANUFACTURER, 
MASONIC TEMPLE, Tremont Street, 


I AVING removed from his former location in Washington 

Street, and fitted up Warerooms in the above named beau- 
tiful building, is now prepared to attend upon such of his 
friends and the public as may honor him with a call. His 
time for the past six months having been exclusively devoted 
in endeavors to render his manufacture more perfect than ever, 
he is confident of being able to fully satisfy all who are desirous 
of possessing a good instrument. 

Residents in the vicinity and adjacent States will please 
notice particularly his address, as there is another person in 
this city bearing his name, and with whom he is frequently 
confounded. 

Mr. ©, flatters himself that his experience and reputation of 
thirty years, must convince all who anticipate purchasing, that 
this is the best testimonial that he can offer of the excellence 
of his Pianos, and of the satisfaction which has invariably 
been manifested with regard to all the qualities which consti- 
tute an unexceptionable instrument. 


WAREROOMS, 
Masonic Temple, Tremont Street, 
Oct. 8. tf BOSTON. 


nov 5 





JUST PUBLISHED, 
: F. WEILAND'S 
Sustractions for the Spanish Guitar, 
Price $1 net. 
Lee G. ANDRE & CO., Pumapetrnta. 
‘i : paces Edvard Z. Balch, 





JUST PUBLISHED, 


THE 
MODERN SCHOOL 


FOR THE 
PIANO-=FORTE, 
Admitted by the most distinguished E 
Pianists to be 
BY FAR THE BEST INSTRUCTION BOOK EVER PRE- 
SENTED TO THE PUBLIC. 
BY NATHAN RICHARDSON, 


Pupil of ALexanper Dreyscuock and other distinguished 
European Teachers. 
_- 1 

The author completed his work ayear ago; but wishing to 
render it as perfect as possible, he went to Europe for the ex- 
press purpose of submitting the manuscript of his Instruction 
Book to the examination of his former teachers—the most 
eminent professors of the Piano-Forte in the world—who ex- 
pressed themselves much pleased with the simplicity and 
ingenious arrangemeat of the Scales, as well as the general 
progressive character which characterizes the whole work ; and 
they were unanimous in their opinion as to the high estimation 
in which it should be held, as an Instruction Book for the 
Piano. The recommendations of the work, given by the first 
and most distinguished teachers, are of the highest order. 

This Instruction Book is founded upon an entirely new prin- 
ciple, wonderfully progressive and simple in its character, and 
the pieces and exercises are fingered after the most approved 
and modern method, such as has NEVER APPEARED IN 
ANY OTHER WORK WHATEVER. It contains all necessary 
explanations, which are given in a manner so simple and per- 
spicuous as i liately to 1 itself to young persons 
and piano novices. 
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Many works are written in sucha techni- 
cal and obscure style that no one but a professor can compre- 
hend their meaning: but in the Mopern ScHooL FOR THE 
P1ano-Forts, these serious difficulties in other works are obvi- 
ated. 

It is also illustrated by a series of Plates, prepared expressly 
for the work by one of the most celebrated anatomists of Eu- 
rope, showing the anatomical construction of the Hanps, 
besides valuable information in regard to Practice—its infiu- 
ence upon the muscles of the hand, &c. 

This Instruction Book contains all the useful exercises found 
in other works, besides a vast number of new and modern 
ones; also, many modern and classical pieces from the most 
celebrated composers, and directions not only informing one 
how they should be played, but showing how they can be 
playcd with ease. The work commences with the simplest 

ise, and prog regularly to the ciassical compositions 
of the immortal Beetnoven. 

The author, in order to render his work superior, in every 
respect, to all other Instruction Books, went to the great 
expense of having each page Electrotyped., Consequently, 
it presents by far the most elegant specimen of Music Print- 
ing that has ever appeared. The Plates were engraved by the 
best artists of the country, and are beautifully colored to ren- 
der them perfectly life-like. The paper is of superior quality ; 
the binding is in embossed cloth, full gilt edges, back and sides, 
It also contains an original lithographic portrait of ALEXANDER 
Dreyscnock, the celebrated Pianist, for frontispiece. The 
book is not only an attractive ornament for the Piano, but it 
contains the most brilliant concert yieses of eminent Pianists, 
and simple melodies within the scope of ordinary young per- 
formers 





SINGLE COPY, FOUR DOLLARS. 
Published at the “ MUSICAL EXCHANGE,” No, 282 


WASHINGTON Street, Bosion, by 


NATHAN RICHARDSON. 


GG Orders by mail, from any part of the country, enclos- 
ing $4, will receive a copy, free of postage. 


{GA liberal discount to the trade. Dec. 3 





; D. B. NEWHALL, 
MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 
PIANO FORTES, 

No. 344 Washington Street, Boston. 
PIANO FORTES REPAIRED, TUNED, ¢ TO LET. 
Apr. 10. tf 


J. TRENKLE, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 


Residence No. 56 Kneeland Street. 
Oct.8. 3m 





PIANO-FORTE INSTRUCTION. 


G.A. SCHMITT, (From Germany,) 


TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 
I now prepared to give lessons at the residence of pupils or 
at his own residence, No. 7 Haymarket Place. 
Mr. 8. may be found from 10 to 11 A. M., at the music store 
of Oliver Ditson. 
Refers to the following gentlemen: Jonny S. Dwigut, Jonas 
=—T Esq., Hauert, Davis & Co., OLtvER Ditson. 
t. 8, 








Concert Programmes, Tickets, &e. 


PRINTED NEATLY & PROMPTLY 
AT THIS OFFICE. 





Miss MARIA FRIES, lately arrived from Germany, 
respectfully announces her intention of giving iostruc- 
tion in the GERMAN LANGUAGE, either in private lessons or 
in classes. Communicatious addressed to her, or to her bro- 
thers, August or Wulf Fries, No 17 Franklin place, will receive 
immediate attention. : 
References—Professor Henry W. Longfellow, of Cambridge ; 
Doct. Wesselhoeft, Bernard Roelker, Esq. John 8. Dwight, Esq. 
Noy. 12. tf 





HOMAS RYAN respectfully informs his pupils that 

he has returned to town for the season, and will resume 

his instructions in Harmony and Thorough Bass, Piano-Forte, 

Flute, Clarinet, Violin, ete. Ladies desirous of studying Tho- 

rough Bass in small private classes, will please leave commu- 

nications at his residence, No. 5 Franklin St., or at G. P. Reed 
Co.’s music store. 


Boston, September 24, 1853. 





a CORELLI begs leave to announce to his 
friends and pupils that he has returned to the city, and 


may be found at his rooms, No. 20 Temple Place, or at the 
Tremont House. Sept. 17. 


L. H. SOUTHARD, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 


265 Washington Street, Boston. 
Oct. 16. 38m 








MRS. ROSA GARCIA DE RIBAS, 
TEACHER OF THE 
PIANOFORTE, SINGING & GUITAR, 


2 Seneca St., corner Harrison Avenue. 
N R. De RIBAS will give instruction on the Oboe and 
Flute. Also MUSIC ARRANGED, TRANSPOSED, &c. 
Boston, April 23. 3m 


7 ae O. EMERSON, 
Cearher af the Wiawe-Farte aud Singing. 
No. 12 INDIANA PLACE, BOSTON. 
iii 13 3m. 








MANUEL FENOLLOSA, 
PROFESSOR OF MUSIC. 
Enstruction on the Piano, Violin & Cultivation of the Voice. 
MUSIC-ROOM, No. 17 GRay’s Brock, corner Washington 


and Summer Streets. 
RESIDENCE, at the Winturop House, Boston. 


References. 
J. CuickERinG, J. P. Jewerr, Geo. Puncuarp, Esqs., Boston. 
GEORGE PEABopyY, B. H. SusBEe, Esqs., Salem. 


Oct. 1, 3m. 


ANDREAS T. THORUP, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 
No. 84 Pinckney Street. 


Lessons given either at Mr. T.’s house, or at the residence 
of the pupil. Application may be made at the music-stores of 
Geo. P. Reed & Uo. or T. T. Barker. Sept. 17, 8m. 





T. BRICHER, 
Organist andB Conductor of Muste 


At the Bowdoin Square Church. 





OFFICE UNDER THE CHURCH. ... ENTRANCE ON CHARDON S1. 
Jan. 22. 38m. 


ee 
F. F. MULLER, 
IRECTOR OF MUSIC AND ORGANIST at the Old South 
Church; ORGANIST of the Handel and Haydn Society ; 
ORGANIST of the Musical Education Society, &c. &e. Ke. 
Residence, No. 3 Winter Place, Boston. 
iit tf 








Germania Serenade Band. 
HE SERVICES OF THIS ASSOCIATION can be secured 
by applying to 
G. SCHNAPP, Leader, 
iil4 tf 364 Tremont Street. 





A. W. PRENZEL 
ESPECTFULLY gives notice that he is commencing a new 
term with Scholars on the PiANo-Forrs. Orders may be 
left at G. P. Reed's or T. H. Barker’s Music Stores, or at his 


residence, 
No. 4 Pine St., Boston. 
Oct. 15. 


FE. suck, 


ESPECTFULLY informs his friends and pupils that he has 
removed to 


No. 352 TREMONT STREET. 
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Letter-Press, Music and Job Printing-Ofice, No. 21 School St-——— 
































